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DOCTOR WILLIAM JOHNSTON BEATTIE 


By H. C. Pearson 


We mourn death when it cuts off a 
young life, full of the promise of help- 
ful and hopeful ambition. We mourn 
death when it ends a long life, 
crowned with the worthy accomplish- 
ment of high and great endeavor. But 
especially we mourn death when it 
comes to a man in the maturity of his 
powers and breaks the cireuit by 
which his splendid potentialities were 
being transformed into important 
factors of the world’s welfare. 

It was thus that death came to 
Doctor William Johnston Beattie of 
Littleton, N. H., on Friday, Septem- 
ber 26, 1913, when he was struck by 
an automobile and fatally injured as 
he was crossing the road at the Craw- 
ford House, where he had been at- 
tending a patient. 

The news of the accident and its 
sad result spread swiftly through the 
North Country and in its wake fol- 
lowed universal grief at the loss of a 
staunch and kindly friend, a good and 
useful citizen, a faithful and great 
physician. The news went through 
the state, and the state mourned a 
man whom it had honored and by 
whose deserved fame it had been hon- 
ered. The news went to New York, 
and many there among the well-to-do 
mourned the skilled and valued coun- 
sellor ; many among the poor mourned 
the benefactor and philanthropist; 
and all mourned together the man 
who had brought fresh relief to the 
sick and suffering, new hope to the 
hopeless and despairing. The news 
went across the seas, and many there 
mourned the keen student, the tire- 


less searcher after truth, the -success- 
ful assistant in one of the great 
discoveries of the age. 

Doctor Beattie died in the full 
strength of his life’s best years; but 
he did not die until he had written 
his name imperishably upon the medi- 
cal history of his time and in letters 
of gold upon the hearts of those who 
knew and loved him. 

Doctor Beattie was of Scotch ances- 
try, his grandfather, John Beattie, 
coming to New York from Edinburgh 
towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. His son and Doctor Beat- 
tie’s father was Rev. James Milligan 
Beattie, a-graduate of Union College 
and of Edinburgh University, who 
was for forty years the revered pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Rye- 
gate, Vt. There he married, in 1856, 
Margaret Sophia Nelson, daughter of 
John and Mary (Finlay) Nelson of 
Ryegate, and to them six children 
were born, of whom the third was 
William Johnston Beattie, born in 
Ryegate September 6, 1865. It was a 
family of deep and true culture and 
of all the old-time virtues, into which 
Doctor Beattie was born, and the in- 
fluence of his early training survived 
in his mind and heart throughout his 
life. 

William J. Beattie started his edu- 
cation in the village schools of Rye- 
gate. Then he attended Peacham 
Academy, of whose board of trustees 
his father was president, and St. 
Johnsbury Academy, each among the 
best of the preparatory schools for 
which the state of Vermont was then 
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and is now famous. Thus 
grounded in the fundamentals, young 
Beattie entered directly upon the road 
to the profession which was his choice, 
and began his studies in the Bellevue 
Medical College, New York City, 
graduating with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 1888 and supplement- 
ing his college courses with a year of 
practical experience as surgeon in 
Bellevue Hospital. 

It was in May, 1889, that Doctor 
Beattie made a wise, final choice of a 
place in which to practise perma- 
nently his profession and located in 
Littleton, Grafton County, N. H., not 
far to the northeast, across the Con- 
necticut River, from his native town 
of Ryegate. 

It required considerable confidence 
in himself and in his training for the 
young doctor to. ‘‘hang out his shin- 
gle’’ in Littleton, a town which had 
been notable for years for the high 
quality of its professional men, medi- 
eal, legal and ministerial. The names 
of Dr. Adams Moore, Dr. Charles M. 
Tuttle, Dr. Wilham Burns, Drs. 
Sanger, Bugbee, Watson, Moffett, and 
others, were known. beyond the limits 
of the North Country, and for a young 
man to rank with them was a severe 
test of his ability and courage. 

That Doctor Beattie ‘‘made good’’ 
professionally the record of the last 
quarter of a century is proof. That 
his personality met with approval in 
his new location, both among his elders 
and those of his own age, is well 
shown by the fact that on May 29, 
1890, he married Elizabeth Arnold 
Tuttle, daughter of Dr. Charles M. 
and Luthera (Moulton) Tuttle. Their 
four children are: Margaret, born 
January 18, 1891; Barbara, born De- 
cember 28, 1897; Elizabeth, born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1901; and Catherine Gray, 
born August 7, 1905. 

Though his progress in his profes- 
sion made it necessary for Doctor 
Beattie to travel considerably during 
the later years of his life, Littleton 
always was his home and as such the 
object of his affectionate interest and 
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powerful support. As a man, as a cit- 
izen, as a doctor, he was ever ready to 
heed any call to do something for Lit- 
tleton and its surrounding country. 

Notable in this respect was the in- 
ception in his mind of a plan, which 
he earried through to entire success, 
of a hospital in Littleton, which should 
serve the entire White Mountain re- 
gion in an adequate manner. Inter- 
esting, first, his friend and patient, 
John J. Glessner of Chicago and Beth- 
lehem, that gentleman started the hos- 
pital fund with a gift of $10,000, 
which he has since many times aug- 
mented, and from this nucleus it has 
been possible to put in being an insti- 
tution which is an acknowledged 
model of its kind and which does a 
magnificent and _ well-appreciated 
work. Doctor Beattie was medical 
director of the hospital and the pres- 
ident of the board of trustees from 
the time of its establishment and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the value 
of his support to the enterprise, 
which, in fact, may well be counted 
among the monuments of his life 
work. 

He was for many years, and at the 
time of his death, medical referee of 
Grafton County. He was one of the 
founders of the Cohashauke Club, 
Littleton’s principal social organiza- 
tion for many years, and also was 
much interested in the work of the 
White Mountain Board of Trade, 
whose annual meeting at Bretton 
Woods he was planning to attend on 
the afternoon of his death. He had 
been for some years a director in the 
Littleton National Bank and often had 
given valuable codperation in move- 
ments designed to advance the inter- 
ests of his town and section, as a 
member of committees of the Littleton 
Board of Trade and otherwise. 

Doctor Beattie was highly esteemed 
by his fellow practitioners in New 
Hampshire and in the wider cirele of 
his acquaintance, and was a member 
of the Grafton County Medical So- 
ciety, the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, the Association of Railroad 
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Surgeons, the Doctors’ Club of New 
York City and the society connected 
with the famous Mayo hospital in 
Minnesota. . 

Fraternally, Doctor Beattie was a 
Mason and a Knight of Pythias, be- 
longing to Burns Lodge and Chiswick 
Lodge, respectively, both of Littleton, 
and also in Masonry was a Knight 
Templar and Shriner. 

Politically, he was a Republican, 
and a prominent one in local and state 
councils, until the Progressive move- 
ment developed, which he joined heart 
and soul and in which he was even 
more of a leader than in the old 
party. 

In November, 1908, he was elected 
to the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives from Littleton and was 
one of the best-known members of the 
Legislature of 1909, serving on the im- 
portant committee on railroads. Jan- 
uary 9, 1901, he was commissioned 
brigadier general and surgeon general 
on the staff of His Excelleney, Gov- 
ernor Chester B. Jordan, and so 
served during that administration. 

In 1912 Doctor Beattie was one of 
the first prominent men in New 
Hampshire to come out unreservedly 
in support of Theodore Roosevelt as 
the nominee of the Republican party 
for president of the United States, 
and in recognition of that leadership 
he was placed at the head of the 
Roosevelt ticket in the state’s presi- 
dential primary. 

It was during the last year of the 
doctor’s life that his great profes- 
sional opportunity came to him and 
was recognized and embraced. De- 
voted to his profession and contin- 
ually on the watch for new ideas in 
medi¢ine and surgery, he had each 
year attended lectures and eclinies in 
some medical center of his own coun- 
try; and in the fall of 1912 he deter- 
mined to go abroad for study there. 

At Oxford he was the guest of Sir 
William Osler, who gave him letters of 
introduction and advice as to the best 
course to pursue. Doctor Beattie had 
always made a specialty of surgery 
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and in Vienna and Berlin did much 
operating, but his chief work was in 
the laboratories of Doctor Piorkow- 
ski, who claimed to have discovered a 
turtle serum cure for tuberculosis. 
The Berlin doctor took a great fancy 
to Doctor Beattie, gave him his confi- 
dence, and taught him to make the 
serum. 

Doctor Beattie returned to his own 
country to introduce the cure, his ad- 
vent being heralded in scientific cir- 
cles as of great importance. He 
became a national figure in medical 
eireles. I. O. Blake, a New York 
friend, in speaking of this, said that 
no physician was ever received in New 
York City with the consideration and 
respect that Doctor Beattie received 
when he came back from Europe with 
the cure. Only one paper there com- 
mented adversely and this same paper 
afterward retracted its statement. 

Doctor Beattie had, some years pre- 
viously, passed the New York exam- 
ination and had been given his license 
to practise medicine in New York. 
The University of Berlin, during Doce- 
tor Beattie’s stay in the German capi- 
tal, conferred upon him the degree of 
‘‘Herr Doctor’’ and he also brought 
home several certificates showing his 
mastering of the courses of study. 

Hundreds of patients from all over 
the country suffering from tubereu- 
losis sought his help by letter and 
telegram and appointments were made 
for them to come to Littleton and 
New York, Doctor Beattie treating 
patients in both places. The opening 
of the White Mountain season and his 
connection with the Maplewood Hotel 
as house physician stopped his trips to 
New York, and a New York physician 
had been conducting the work for him 
at that end. Much has been said in 
the papers about the serum and the 
results, but the true fact is that al- 
most every case which came under 
Doctor Beattie’s own personal super- 
vision has shown marked and won- 
derful improvement. He had felt 
extremely gratified at the results 
among those. under his direct care and 
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was already making plans for his win- 
ter’s work, when death came. 

At the time of Doctor Beattie’s 
death the press of the state and the 
country contained many tributes to 
his memory and estimates of his ¢a- 
reer. None surpassed in truth of 
statement, sincerity of sentiment and 
felicity of expression that of the Doc- 
tor’s home paper, the Littleton Cour- 
ier, from which we quote as follows: 

‘‘Doctor Beattie was removed from 
his career at a time when his great 
usefulness was becoming more and 
more apparent, and when a wide 
field of endeavor and opportunity 
was opening before him. He had 
high professional aspirations and it 
was characteristic of him that in his 
recent work in behalf of tuberculosis 
sufferers, he seemed to give no thought 
to the financial end but appeared to 
think only of the good he could do 
in helping to relieve the suffering of 
those afflicted. In the field of surgery 
it was the same. Though, in his wide 
practice, he had many wealthy pa- 
tients, he was quick to respond to the 
calls of the poor and needy. Many of 
his operations he performed, without 
expectation of pecuniary reward. 

‘‘An unwavering determination, an 
unswerving devotion to the duties of 
his profession and almost ceaseless toil 
helped to bring him to the place he 
occupied as the trusted physician and 
skilled surgeon. His mental equip- 
ment was of an order that proved a 
great factor in his success. Through 
his own ability, he won his way to 
achievement and though the years he 
lived were less than fifty, his life was 
long, measured by its accomplishment. 
His days for many years had been 
filled with laborious work and innu- 
merable engagements and none but a 
man of remarkable physical and men- 
tal strength could have borne the bur- 
dens he shouldered. Whatever he 
undertook he earried through to the 
end and into these undertakings and 
enterprises, private and public, he 
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threw whole-souled zeal and enthusi- 
asm. 

‘*Personally, Doctor Beattie was 
very popular. His manner and ad- 
dress and his individuality were un- 
usually pleasing and he won friends 
easily and kept them, inspiring the 
deepest loyalty and affection among 
those who knew him best. He loved 
to dispense his hospitality to those 
around him and though he had little 
time for social life, his home was prac- 
tically an open house to his friends. 

‘*Many have told, since his death, 
of personal knowledge of generous 
deeds he has done, both in and outside 
of his professional life, of many char- 
ities and benefactions unknown to the 
world. He had been to many a tower 
of strength in time of trouble and it is 
felt that one may say of him as the 
late Robert G. Ingersoll said in his 
oration at the funeral of his brother, 
‘If everyone for whom he ever did a 
kindness should drop a flower on his 
grave, he would sleep tonight beneath 
a mound of roses.’ 

‘‘Doctor Beattie’s death brought 
telegrams and letters expressing affec- 
tion and grief from all over the coun- 
try. Tuesday afternoon and evening 
the house was open to the public and 
from 2 in the afternoon to 10 at night 
a steady stream of friends and pa- 
tients came to see the body. It was a 
demonstration of feeling seldom wit- 
nessed and those who came seemed 
deeply moved with sincere sympathy 
and sorrow. It was the last ‘office 
hours.’ 

‘‘The funeral was held at the home 
October 1 at 11.30 a. m., and was at- 
tended by a great throng of friends, 
patients and professional associates 
from all over the state. The local 
business houses were closed, practi- 
eally all the business and professional 
men of the town attending the service. 
Rev. P. J. Robinson of the Unitarian 
Church of Littleton officiated, assisted 
by Rev. Paul Moody, pastor of the 
South Congregational Church at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., a classmate of Doctor 
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Beattie’s brother-in-law, Dr. William 
G. Ricker, at Yale College. Mr. Moody 
read briefly from the scriptures and 
also read a poem, Mrs. Harry D. Green 
then singing ‘Nearer My God to Thee’ 
and Mr. Robinson giving the prayer 
and benediction. 

‘*Seores of persons were represented 
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ful, and various societies and bodies 
also sent flowers. Burial was in Glen- 
wood Cemetery, The bearers were 
Gen. William A. Barron of the Craw- 
ford House, Israel O. Blake of New 
York City, Leon H. Cilley of the 
Maplewood Hotel, Dr. Raymond D. 
Giles, Dr. John M. Page and Henry 











by floral tributes, choice and beauti- O. Hatch of Littleton.’’ 


DREAMING 
By L. J. H. Frost 


I dream today of bygone years 

All full of hope devoid of fears, 

When sweetest flowers adorned life’s way ; 
Withered and dead they lie today. 


The winds blew soft and days were fair, 
While bird-notes trembled through the air; 
The rose-hued future seemed to say— 
‘*There ne’er will come a darker day.’’ 


Hope’s cheering banner floated wide, 
Over life’s quiet sunlit tide ; 

And Love’s argésy in ether blue 

Said, ‘‘smile for aye, all hearts are true.’’ 


At length there came a storm-clad day, 
That swept my bower of hopes away ; 
Leaving behind a shadow deep 

To which sad memory goes to weep. 


Now faring on toward life’s last gate, 
My weary soul must calmly wait 
‘Till from across the tideless sea 

I hear my Father ealling me. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 
By P. L. F. 


In old colonial days, when life was like a story, 

Men lived in simple ways and gave to God all glory. 

One time when food was scanty and want was at the door, 
Two ships came in with plenty for all their winter’s store: 
A day for thanks was set—its founders long outliving— 
We celebrate it yet ; it was the first Thanksgiving. 








THE OLD GARRISON HOUSE, EXETER, N. H. 
By Delia H. Honey 


Built substantial are its walls, 
Built of logs hewn smooth and square, 

By the River Squamscot standing, 

Back from the ‘‘ great bridge,’’ commanding, 
Large, and many rooms to spare. 


Built by the Queen’s councilor 
In the many years gone by; 

Of great chimneys it had four, 

Of quaint stairs as many more 
"Neath which they could hie. 


Sixteen hundred fifty-eight 
Saw this grand old garrison built, 
As a home for Sir John Gilman 
And a refuge from the Red man, 
Ere their blood was spilt. 


Full two hundred vears and more, 
It has stood the work of time, 

Under the hot summer’s glow— 

Covered with the winter’s snow 
Of our northern clime. 


In the years when old New Hampshire 
First became a loyal State, 

There was held a grand reception 

. In these walls, and no deception, 

To their Governor so great. 


In the later years the students 
Liked this quaint old place. 

Daniel Webster’s classic lore 

Here he found, and many more 
By the names we trace. 


Neither time, nor age, nor man, 
Has removed from window panes 

Writing made there by the hands 

Long years laid away in bands, 
Sepulchral are their chains. 


Time and man have wrought great changes, 
But the house will stand 

‘Till generations pass and come, 

And we all have reached that home 
In the promised land. 























LANDMARKS OF CONCORD 


By Mrs. Joseph B. Walker* 


If at the very commencement of my 
paper I speak of Sugar Ball Monu- 
ment, erected only last fall (October 
26, 1899), it is because it commemo- 
rates the first recorded act of our 
pioneer settlers. They rested on the 
Sabbath day, and with song and ser- 
mon and prayer consecrated their 
new home in the wilderness to the 
service of God and liberty. It is a 
landmark that future generations will 
regard with honor, as the years go by. 

The first range of house lots was 
laid out in May, 1726, about four 
months after the plantation of Penny- 


oak timbers, it has resisted the winds 
and storms of one hundred and sixty- 
seven years, faithfully sheltering six 
generations of the family. It re- 
mained practically as originally built 
until 1848, when the present owner 
removed the huge but unsafe chim- 
neys, and restored the old house for 
his own home. Parson Walker’s diary 
tells us that the trees were set out by 
him May 2, 1764, and have, therefore, 
reached the good old age of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years. 

Forts or garrisons were built in 
various localities to protect the people 
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cook ‘had been granted to the peti- 
tioners by the General Court of 
Massachusetts. The boulder, with an 
inscription cut upon it, at the corner 
of Main and Penacook Streets, marks 
the first house lot, in the first range, 
on the east side of Main Street. This 
land was assigned to Rev. Timothy 
Walker, who was ordained the first 
minister of Pennycook November 18, 
1730. Having brought his young wife 
to this new parish, he was anxious to 
make a home, as they then lived in a 
log house. In 1733 the town appro- 
priated fifty pounds to assist in build- 
ing a two-story frame house. This 
stands today. Upheld by its stanch 


*This paper was read before the Concord Woman’s Club in 1900, by the late Mrs. Walker. 


from the hostile Indians. These were 
made of hewed logs which lay flat 
upon each other. The ends, being 
fitted for the purpose, were inserted 
in large posts, erected to receive them. 
These walls of timber were as high as 
a common dwelling house. At the 
corners were boxes where sentinels 
kept watch and ward in time of dan- 
ger. Loopholes, high up, allowed the 
aiming of guns at the enemy. 

These garrisons enclosed one or 
more acres of land and contained 
buildings for the comfort of those 
stationed there. In the front yard of 
this old house is a stone on which is 
inscribed the names of the men who 
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retreated with their families to Parson 
Walker’s fort. 

In 1746 there were seven fully 
equipped garrisons in the town. They 
had been located and the inhabitants 
assigned to each by a committee of 
militia appointed by Governor Went- 
worth. First the Walker fort, so 
called, where eight families were 
‘‘stated’’; one around the house of 
Capt. Ebenezer Eastman, on the east 
side of the river, with thirteen fam- 
ilies ; one at West Concord, around the 
house of Henry Lovejoy, where there 
were ten families. That old house is 
still standing opposite the brick 
schoolhouse. Near the junction of the 
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and Mr. Edward Abbott, at the corner 
of Montgomery and Main Streets, 
whose old house is now a stable in the 
rear of the large one, were finished the 
following season—1747. 

In 1746, August 11, oceurred the 
terrible Indian massacre. Near the 
spot; where it occurred stands the 
granite shaft on which are inscribed 
the names of the five brave men who 
then met their death—situated on the 
right hand side of the road going to 
St. Paul’s School. 

A parcel of land in the third range 
of house lots was reserved for a bury- 
ing ground. It is the oldest in cen- 
tral New Hampshire. The earliest 
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Hopkinton road and the one going 
past the church at St. Paul’s School, 
stood the garrison round the house of 
Jonathan Eastman, with its eight 
families. 

The one round the buildings of Jo- 
seph Hall contained fifteen families, 
and was situated near the Rolfe and 
Rumford Asylum. Lieut. Jeremiah 
Stickney’s fort sheltered twenty fam- 
ilies and was located on Main, about 
opposite Centre Street. One around 
the house of Timothy Walker, Jr., 
was on South Main Street, with 
twenty-two families. 

The garrisons about the house of 
Mr. George Abbott, on what is now 
Fayette Street, of Mr. James Osgood 
where the First National Bank stands, 


known monument is a natural, rough 
stone with initials and the date—De- 
cember 11, 1736. 

The site of the first meeting house 
is the north corner of Main and 
Chapel Streets. It was erected, in 
1726-27, of logs, with windows high 
up, and a heavy oaken door quickly 
barricaded. Two years later a plank 
floor was laid. This building was the 
church, the town house, and school- 
house for twenty-four years. 

The old North Church stood on the 
site of the Walker schoolhouse. It was 
built in 1751, and was enlarged by 
a pentagonal addition fifty-five years 
later (1806), and used for worship 
until 1842. In this chureh the elec- 
tion sermons were annually preached 
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(from 1784 to 1731). In it the con- 
vention for ratifying the United 
States Constitution was held in June, 
1788, which, as the ninth state to ap- 
prove that Constitution set the wheels 
of the National Government in 
motion. 

Near the southwest door of this old 
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given to Mr. Walker, and removed to 
its present position just south of his 
house—in 1870. 

Early in the century a bell was 
hung in the old North belfry, which 
so delighted the people that every 
day but Sunday it was rung at 7 
o’clock, at 12 and at 9, and at all 


*“Old North’’—First Congregational Church 


church stood, for more than a cen- 
tury, the large stone, used as a mount- 
ing block. Tradition says that the 
women paid for it, by giving each a 
pound of butter (no doubt the women 
all helped as so many came to meet- 
ing on horse back, or behind their 
husbands or friends on- pillions). 
After the church was burned, it was 


other times when any kind of an ex- 
cuse could be found to ring it. 

The Friends’ meeting house, a small 
brick building, in the early part of 
the century, stood on the site of Gov- 
ernor Rollins’ mansion. It was sold 
to the town for a schoolhouse. 

When Main Street was laid out, 
stone bounds were placed at certain 
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points to define its course and width, 
the only one known to exist is im- 
bedded in the concrete sidewalk near 
the corner of Church and North 
Main Streets. 

The first session of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, convened in Con- 
cord, opened March 13, 1782. They 
met in the old North Church, but the 
weather was so cold that they ad- 
journed to a hall in the second story 
of the house now standing on the west 
side of North Main near Penacook 
Street. It stood then, a few rods 
south of Parson Walker’s, under the 
big tree, and was removed to its pres- 
ent position about 1851. Family tra- 
dition says that the north parlor of 
the parsonage was used by the presi- 
dent or governor of the state and his 
council. The treasurer had the room 
over it for his office and the south 
sitting room was a general committee 
room. 


The town pound is an interesting 
landmark of the olden time when so 
many people kept sheep and cows 
that would go astray. It is situated 
on the road to West Concord, a lot 
some forty feet square enclosed by a 
high stone wall. Years ago, a heavy 
gate with a padlock kept securely any 
eattle, until redeemed by their owners 
by the payment of the established fine. 

The town house was a very impor- 
tant building at this time, for both 
town and state. It was built partly 
by subscription, in 1790. It was sit- 
uated on the city hall lot; was one 
story high, the door in the center and 
a large room on either side. A cupola 
on the roof, with a vane, made it quite 
conspicuous. The town meetings, 
which had heretofore been held in the 
meeting house, were now held there. 
The sessions of the general court, 
whenever assembled in Concord, oc- 
eupied this building until the State 
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House was completed in 1819. Doc- 
tor Bouton says: ‘‘The building in 
the course of years, underwent many 
mutations, modifications and enlarge- 
ments, answering all possible pur- 
poses—civil, political, religious, mili- 
tary, judicial and fanatical; a sort of 
Noah’s ark in which have been col- 
lected all things, clean and unclean.”’ 

The State House has been a land- 
mark for at least three generations. 
The corner stone was laid Tuesday, 
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Concord, the 22d of June, 1825, he 
was welcomed to the city and state by 
Governor Morrill in the hall of Rep- 
resentatives. A dinner was served to 
him and more than six hundred sol- 
diers and citizens, and, tradition says, 
that the large tree in the southeast 
part of the yard marks the place 
where the general sat. He was the 


guest of the Hon. William A. Kent, 
whose house stood where the South 
Church now stands. 
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September 14, 1816. The golden 
eagle which crowns the dome was 
raised about two years later—July 18, 
1818—with music and feasting. One 
of the toasts given at the banquet was 
this: 

‘‘The American Eagle—May the 
shadow of his wings protect every 
acre of our united continent, and the 
lightning of his eye flash terror and 
defeat through the ranks of our 
enemies. ’’ 

When General Lafayette came to 


One of the important landmarks of 
our childhood, and one we were afraid 
to go past in the dusk was the old state 
prison. Before State Street was made 
the prison was begun, and thought to 
be quite far away from business and 
houses. The year 1812 saw it com- 
pleted and the first prisoner was com- 
mitted, for five years, for horse steal- 
ing. Fortunately, however, he was 
not a native of Concord. 

Miss Brown has said that Hannah 
Dustin tarried here but a night, in 

















her terrible journey up the Merri- 
mack. You all know the story of her 
great suffering, and her scalping the 


Indians. If the monument erected 
in Haverhill and the one on Dustin’s 
Island are both correct representa- 
tions of the same woman, our granite 
monument shows a wonderful expan- 
sion in physical proportions. Her 
courage and brave determination 
made a heroic woman of the pale 
weary mother. 

Merrimack River was crossed by 
ferry boats until about 1795; when the 
lower, or Concord bridge, was built. 
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to make regular trips, for freight 
principally, until the fall of 1842. 
«The landing place and large freight 
house were a few rods south of the 
lower bridge, on this side of the river. 
In 1818 the people were delighted 
with the new steamboat, and availed 
themselves of the invitation of the 
proprietors to take trips up and down 
the river. 

The first houses in Pennycook were 
built of logs, but the civilization of 
the settlers required houses built of 
timber and boards, hence the first 
sawmill was erected and put in opera- 





The Philip Carrigain House 


The next year the Federal bridge was 
completed. The latter crossed the 
stream several rods west of its present 
position. It was voted by the town 
to allow the bridge proprietors $25 a 
year, as compensation for the privi- 
lege to the town’s people of going toll 
free, from the hours between 9 and 4 
on the Sabbath on their way to and 
from meeting 

Very few of us can remember, and 
perhaps have never heard that Con- 
cord and Boston were in direct com- 
munication by boat, up and down 
the Merrimack, through the Middle- 
sex canal, and the’ first boat arrived 
in the autumn of 1814, and continued 


tion, on Mill Brook at East Concord, 
in 1729, when but a few of the inhab- 
itants had brought their families to 
the new township. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
houses built during the first fifty 
years. On the east side of the river 
is the Pecker mansion, built in 1755 
by Philip Eastman, recently fitted up 
by Mr. J. Eastman Pecker for his 
valuable library. 

Abraham Bradley came from Hav- 
erhill in 1729, one of the earliest set- 
tlers. The original house of logs 
built in 1729-30, gave place to the 
present one, erected in 1769. For 
one hundred and thirty-one years it 
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Washington House 


has been the home of some of the fam- 
ily. Mr. Moses Hazen Bradley is the 
happy owner at the opening of the 
new century. 

The Farrington-Fuller house sit- 
uated on the northwest corner of 
State and Pleasant Streets,* was 
erected as early as 1755 or 6, by 
Steven Farrington. It is probably at 
this time the most perfect specimen 
of a house of that period and is well 
worth a visit. It has the large chim- 
ney in the center, the low ceilings with 
projecting beams, the high narrow 
mantels and chimney cupboards, the 
small front entry, with stairs, steep, 
and making two turns, as was char- 
acteristic of that time. 

The Benjamin Rolfe house was 
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built before the Revolutionary War. 
It is interesting as being once the resi- 
dence of Count Rumford, and later of 
his only daughter, the Countess. The 
main house stands as of old; the hall, 
parlor and the room over it remain as 
originally built, with the hand-carved 
dado and cornices. The Countess 
gave this estate and funds to found 
the Rolfe and Rumford Asylum. 
Large additions have been made to 
have it a convenient and comfortable 
home for the girls. 

Miss Brown has referred to one of 
the choicest of Concord’s literary 
men, Nathaniel H. Carter. His birth- 
place at the Iron Works District 
should be marked by some suitable 
memorial. His letters from Europe 


Eagle Coffee House 


*Where the Wonolancet Club House has since been erected. 
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Butters’. Tavern 


and his poems, written some seventy 
or eighty years ago, have lost but lit- 
tle if any, of their interest by the 
lapse of time. 

Of the many houses erected before 
1800 I can only mention a few for 
want of time. Among them the Coffin 
house, which for more than an hun- 
dred vears stood under the beautiful 
elm tree on Main Street; Mr. Charles 
Parker’s house and Mr. Herbert’s 
old store and tavern now used as 
dwellings; Dr. W. G. Carter’s resi- 
dence, which was built by Philip 
Carrigain. The freshet that spring 
was kind to him, for it floated the 
timber and boards almost to the very 
place where he needed to use them. 
He was an old bachelor, and to build 
so pretentious a house for himself 
made the people give it the name of 
‘*Carrigain’s folly.’’ 

Major Daniel Livermore, when 
building his house on the site of Mr. 


J. C. Thorne’s, just after the Revolu- 
tion, trespassed on the sidewalk a foot 
or more. He was engaged to a young 
lady, living up the street, and the 
young folks said the ‘‘major put his 
house out into the street so he could 
sit at the window and see his sweet- 
heart come tripping down the road.’’ 

At the north end of Main Street 
stands the large house built by Ben- 
jamin Kimball in 1804. A fine speci- 
men of that style of architecture, it 
has never been changed, and has al- 
ways been occupied by descendants of 
the original proprietor. It stands 
back from the street with a wall of 
stone in front—a two-story house with 
4 chimneys, a wide hall, running from 
front to rear with a door at either end, 
all the rooms opening into the hall. 

The Doctor McFarland house, oppo- 
site the city hall, has been a delightful 
home since 1790. 

On the east side of South Main 





Old Phenix Hotel 
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Old American House 


Street, back from the road, stands the 
Rogers house. In the region of South 
Spring Street stand three very old 
houses. I am sure many of you will 
recall others, that I have not time to 
mention. 

Most of these old houses have been 
changed to meet the requirements of 
subsequent generations. 

The following lines, written some 
forty years ago by a friend, are still 
more applicable today : 


‘*Should some past worthy, hat and cue, 
And buckles on his knee, 
But come to earth, the Pennycook 
Of modern times to see, 
He’d wander on beneath the gas, 
A stranger in the ‘town,’ 
Seeking his home to find, alas! 
No old-time house is here, 
All, all, are changed, or gone.’’ 


In studying this subject, I won- 
dered if ever there was a town of law- 
abiding citizens where there were so 
many taverns in its first one hundred 
and twenty years, as in Concord. 

Then, remembering that it was the 
capital of the State, the head of navi- 
gation, and in direct communication 
with Boston by water, and with the 
sea at Portsmouth by a fine road, and 
on the direct route to the north and 
Canada, I could understand the neces- 
sity for many taverns for the comfort 
of the men and horses, and the big 
teams that brought produce from the 
north, and took back dry goods and 
West India supplies. There was need 
of the stage taverns where the passen- 
gers were faithfully cared for, and 





Rolfe and Rumford House 
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never a lack in the big barns of straw 
and provender for the horses. 

It was a fine sight to-see, when some 
jolly stage driver, with the long lash 
of his whip, curling around with a 
sharp snap, came tearing down the 
road, driving his four or six horses, 
in a graceful curve up to the door 
of the tavern, to be welcomed by its 
courteous landlord—and half the little 
gamins in the neighborhood, laughing 
and cheering around them. We think 
the tally-ho coach a fine thing now-a- 
days, but it is nothing compared to 
the old-time mail stage. 

At the north end of Main Street 
was the Washington tavern, now 
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hearty and its liquors were strong. 
It was for years the inn par excellence 
of the town. 

Butters’ tavern stands at the south 
end, near the railroad bridge, looking 
so dark and blank, as if sighing alone 
for ‘‘its early companions all faded 
and gone’’; but, if the old rooms could 
speak, what stories they would tell of 
the great men that had been their 
guests, of the stirring scenes in war 
time, the big dinners, the gallons of 
New England rum drank at their 
feasts—and ealled for almost any hour 
of day or night. Fortunately for the 
men of that time, and the women too, 
the rum was made of good West India 





The Farrington-Fuller House 


standing—a tenement house, under 
fine elm trees. Here, was ample ac- 
commodation for man and beast, and 
a large hall for occasional balls and a 
good time generally. 

Across the street was the smaller 
tavern of John George, where his 
grandson and namesake hung out the 
quaint sign on Old Home Week, last 
summer—a sort of welcome and re- 
minder of the long ago. 

One of the most noted in the Revo- 
lutionary period, was ‘‘ Mother Os- 
good’s’’ tavern, which stood on the 
site of the First National Bank. The 
hungry and the bibulous both found 
satisfaction and welcome there. Its 
hostess was gracious; its table was 


molasses, at the distillery of Sampson 
Bullard a few rods north of the pres- 
ent railway station. 
There were no hotels in Concord, 
until quite past 1800. All were tav- 
‘erns or inns. We elderly people well 
remember the Pheonix Hotel, with its 
hanging sign of the bird in the midst 
of the flames; the Columbian, on the 
other side of the street; the ‘‘ Eagle 
Coffee House,’’ Gass’s ‘‘ American 
House,’’ where the opera house now 
stands. 
All, are now gone, giving place to 
the fine New Eagle. 
The half has not been told of Con- 
cord’s landmarks. It would take 
many fifteen minutes to tell it all, 
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but I hope this afternoon’s exercises 
will stimulate us all to learn still more 
of our own history. 

The time allotted to my paper is 
more than passed—but, I would like 
to leave this thought with you: would 
it not be a good work for the Woman’s 
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Club to mark in a suitable manner the 
more important historical places in 
our town? Not all at once, perhaps, 
but we should have this in mind as 
something to be done for future gen- 
erations worthy of the Woman’s Club 
of Coneord. 


A LITTLE PATH 


By Frances M. Pray 


Oh little path across the field, 
You’re worn by many feet ; 
The feet of those who slowly go 
Toward evening when the sun is low, 
But morning brings the children’s steps 
And happy laughter sweet. 


Yes, little path, each one you take 
To woods and singing brook, 
And some are led for flowers there 
And others seek release from care, 
A lesson there for every one 
Will he but stop and look. 


Dear little path, your leafy cool 

Is treasured in each heart 
Whose feet have passed along your way, 
And so whatever bring each day 

A peaceful corner it may hold 

From all cares safe apart. 


THE GREAT CURE 


By Georgiana Rogers 


If fear is our greatest microbe, 
So faith is our greatest cure ; 
The secret is in believing 
That help Divine is sure. 


Then cease your ‘‘chemiecalizing’’ 
And know you were born pure, 

And never cease to remember— 
That help Divine is sure. 








A SEPTEMBER OUTING 


In the Picturesqus Pemigewasset Valley of New Hampshire 


By Francis H. Goodall, Washington, D.C. 


‘*As journeys this Earth, her eye on a sun, 

through the heavenly spaces, 

And, radiant in azure, or sunless, swal- 
lowed in tempests, 

Falters not, alters not; journeying equal, 
sunlit or storm girt: 

So thou, son of Earth, who hast Foree, 
Goal and Time, go still onwards.’’ 


I left Washington, D. C., August 
26, 1913; visited some friends in Fair- 
field County, Conn.; also relatives at 
the dear old homestead at Bath, Graf- 
ton County, N. H.; then went to 
Plymouth; took the Pemigewasset 
Branch Railroad for Fairview in the 
town of Woodstock, which is twenty 
miles north from Plymouth. 

The whole Pemigewasset valley in 
this vicinity is very picturesque, with 
its winding river, fine meadows, beau- 
tiful trees, hills, mountains and gor- 
geous autumn foliage. The train 
passes Livermore Falls, where the 
river dashes down over wild rugged 
rocks, making a fine water-power to 
furnish food for many hungry fami- 
lies. It then passes Campton and 
West Campton, which region has been 
very beautifully described by Thomas 
Starr King in his book, ‘‘The White 
Hills.’’ 

Twenty years ago, the writer spent 
two most delightful summers at 
West Campton, and his ‘‘ reminiscence 
bump’’ still points with pride to visits 
made by him to Paradise, Purgatory, 
Bald Mountain, Prospect Mountain 
and other places, while there. 

Fairview is only twelve miles from 
the celebrated Franconia Notch, and 
from the piazza of the hotel, looking 
north, one can see Mount Lafayette, 
Mounts Cannon, Lincoln, Liberty, 
Eagle Cliff, Wolf, Kinsman, Pemige- 
wasset, Russel, Blue Ridge, with all 
the gorgeous scenery of the Pemige- 
wasset valley, up through North Wood- 


stock, Lincoln, to the Notch, where the 
Grand Old Man (or the Great Stone 
Face as he is often called) keeps his 
silent vigils over these great majestic 
natural wonders, century by century. 
He was a very old man long before 
Adam was created. 

Near by the Fairview House, com- 
paratively easy tramps can be taken, 
by visiting Parker’s Ridge, Loon Lake, 





Old Man of the Mountain 


Russel Pond, Grandview or Parker 
Mountain, from which places exten- 
sive views of the Pemigewasset valley, 
North Woodstock, and Lincoln may 
be had, as well as of many mountains 
in this region. One most delightful 
excursion is to Lost River, near 
Mounts Moosehillock and Kinsman, 
where the Moosehillock River makes 
a wild dash down through great 
chasms of big rocks, disappearing at 
times and then reappearing. You 
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will see here the Hall of the Ships, 
Shadow Cave, Judgment Hall of 
Pluto, Hall of Forgetfulness, Lemon 
Squeezer, Rat Hole, Cave of Silence 
and the Ice Box, where it is said, you 
ean find ice in July. You have to 
procure a special suit of overalls and 
jacket for this trip— 25 cents each. 
Other interesting places are Agas- 
siz’s Basin, Balance Rock, Indian 
Leap, Georgianna Falls, Mountain 
Side, Thornton Gore, Mad River and 
Waterville. At Georgianna Falls 
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in a cold time in December, before it 
was finished, the doors and windows 
not having been put in. She passed 
over the Pemigewasset River on an old 
ox sled holding a baby in her arms. 
She had to hang blankets of her own 
weaving in the places cut for doors 
and windows to keep out the cold. To 
begin housekeeping, she had to borrow 
many things from her relatives. For 
a stable for the cow, poles were driven 
into the ground and covered with bark 
and brush. The first factory cloth 





Paradise Falls, Lost River 


there are really three separate falls, 
two of which make wild leaps of 
eighty feet each. 

In talking with Mr. A. W. Sawyer, 
the proprietor of the Fairview House, 
about the early settlements made in 
that locality, he handed the writer a 
statement, made by his grandmother, 
Mrs. Abagail Binkham, a short time 
before she died, of a few incidents in 
her life, and by his permission a few 
facts are mentioned. She was born 
at Derry, N. H., July 13, 1799, and 
married Joseph Russel, April 27, 1820. 
She once moved into a new log house, 


used by her was bought at Franconia, 
N. H., in 1824. Owing to hard times, 
her husband went away on business, 
and she supported herself and five 
children, by boarding the schoolteacher 
and taking in work. She had the first 
kerosene lamp used in Woodstock. 
She also made cooking soda from 
burnt corn cobs. Would that there 
were, now, many more such noble, 
resolute, self reliant women like Mrs. 
Binkham and that many more inci- 
dents of such heroic lives could be 
recorded for the benefit of sueceeding 
generations. 








A September Outing 


The oldest house in the town of 
Woodstock is the log house referred 
to in said sketch. It was built of 
hard pine logs, hewn out with a broad 
ax,thetimbers being morticed together 
at the corners. It is still in very good 
condition, and nearly one hundred 
years old. It is now used as a wood 
shed and also for storing purposes. 

At Lincoln, one mile northeast of 
Fairview, there is a large paper mill, 
where they employ over five hundred 
men. The mills are run night and 
day, including Sundays. Spruce logs 
of all sizes are used. They are first 
sawn into blocks, about two and one- 
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this paper is sent to the Government 
Printing office at Washington, D. C. 
The writer and his daughter took 
an auto for the Profile House one day 
and there took the trail for the high 
est peak of Mount Lafayette—a six- 
mile climb—most of the trail being 
steep and rocky, except, occasionally, 
where it runs through a gorge when 
passing from one peak to the next one. 
There are really three separate 
peaks to this mountain and just before 
reaching the last one, there is a pretty 
little lake, where the sportive trout, 
leap and jump about, playing tag and 
showing their bright spots in the glis- 











Mt, Lafayette 


half feet long; then the bark is peeled 
off by machinery and the blocks are 
split into four parts at one stroke by 
four big knives, operated by machin- 
ery. They are then ground up into 
pulp and run into big revolving vats 
of hot water. Sulphur, alum and 
rosin are then mixed with the pulp, 
until it is ready to go through the 
steaming and drying process, by pass- 
ing through a large number of big 
steam rollers, until it comes out as 
paper in great wide rolls. It is then 
eut up into different sizes, according 
to the use for which intended, and 
packed ready for shipping. Some of 


tening sun. From the summit a very 
extensive and grand view of all the 
surrounding country can be obtained. 

A great variety of trees and mosses 
ean be seen on this trip—white and 
yellow birches, beeches, maples, hem- 
locks, spruces, balsams, mountain ashes 
with large bunches of bright red ber- 
ries; also mountain cranberries, wild 
gooseberry bushes, with pretty bright 
leaves of many colors. Some of the 
tree-moss is over two inches thick, 
light green and often tinged with red; 
there is also the beautiful club moss, 
with its long tendrils of dark green. 
The club moss will keep fresh and nice 
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for several months, if kept in a large 
bowl or dish, filled with water, and 
occasionally, completely immersed in 
water for an hour or more. It also 
adds very much to its attractiveness 
to put some bright red berries with it; 
like the mountain ash or black alder 
berries, or some immortelles, dyed red. 
The climb should not be undertaken 
without sneakers, rubbers, or shoes 
with rubber heels and a good stout 
stick to prevent slipping or falling. 

Another special excursion was taken 
by rail to Plymouth, Woodsville, Lit- 
tleton, Bethlehem Junction, through 
the Crawford Notch to Bartlett, N. H.; 
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when one considers their utility in 
furnishing our supplies of water, and 
also the great rivers, which not only 
greatly beautify the landscapes, but 
furnish the power to supply the wants 
of so many persons. They are the 
great reservoirs for snow, hail and 
rain. They also diversify and change 
the climate and the soils of the earth 
to make it more productive. They 
are the resting places of light and of 
its shadows, and their rock sculpture 
has a peculiar, grim humor and ex- 
pression of its own. Leaping waters, 
fine scenery and ‘‘the wine of the 
mountain air’’ induces us to feel 








Franconia Notch from Mt. Lafayette 


then returning same route, all for $2. 
It is called ‘‘the autumn leaf excur- 
sion.’’ It was a fine clear day and 
the scenery nearly all the way was 
gorgeous, especially along by the 
Ammonoosue River Falls, Mount 
Washington, and through the Craw- 
ford Notch, and back. It was really 
worth much more than $2 ‘‘a head,”’ 
but no protest was made by anyone 
on that account. 

There is something much more im- 
posing and elevating in our grand old 
mountains, 


“*Standing alone ’twixt the earth and the 
heavens, 

Heir of the sunset and herald of the 
morn,’’ 


‘‘the comradeship of things’’ and to 
exclaim with the poet, Mr. Arthur 
Symonds: 


‘*T have loved colors and not flowers, 
Their motion, not the swallow’s wings ; 
And wasted more than half my hours 
Without the comradeship of things. 


‘* How is it now that I can see 
With love and wonder and delight, 
The children of the hedge and tree, 
The little lords of day and night? 


‘“ How is it that I see the roads 
No longer with usurping eyes, 
A twilight meeting-place for toads, 
A midday mart for butterflies? 


‘<T feel in every midge that hums, 
Life fugitive and infinite; 

And suddenly the world becomes 
A part of me and I of it.’’ 





PIONEERS OF PORTSMOUTH NECK 


By J. M. Moses 


By the ‘‘Neck’’ was originally des- 
ignated the land between Sagamore 
and Salt creeks, extending eastward 
to the Little Harbor Channel; the sec- 
tion now reached by Little Harbor 
Avenue and its branches. 

Nicholas Rowe, who was there in 
1640, in a deed of October 5, 1659, re- 
cited that the town had granted this 
neck to him and Edward Barton, as 
would appear by the records; that he 
had sold four acres to George Jones, 
and then sold the rest of his half 
to Richard Shortridge, basket-maker. 
Rowe’s wife did not sign. The town 
record referred to is not now to be 
found, and is supposed to have been in 
the book that was destroyed in 1652. 

The first settlers lived by the shore, 
generally near the mouths of streams 
of fresh water. Rowe built his house 
at the southeasterly corner by the 


fresh creek, probably on the site of 


the Carey residence. Barton’s was 
farther north by a freshet. 

As in mining camps, the first comers 
probably granted themselves larger 
tracts than they could hold against 
later arrivals. John Crowder was 
there in 1640, and had a farm west of 
Barton’s on the north shore, with the 
island now ealled Belle Isle. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1648, the town granted Ed- 
ward Barton that ‘‘no man shall 
sitt downe betwen him and John 
Crowder’s Raylls.’’ March 20, 1656, 
it was ordered ‘‘that James Johnson, 
William Seavey & Anthony Brackett 
shall end the difference between Ed- 
ward Barton & Nicholas Rowe, con- 
firming the land in difference.”’ 
Deeds show that Jones’ lot adjoined 
the land that Shortridge bought. 
Thus it is plain that Crowder, Barton, 
Rowe and Jones wére adjoining own- 
ers around the east end of the Neck. 

‘‘Rowe’s’’ was one of the landing 
places of Henry Sherburne’s ferry in 


1645. He was allowed two shillings 
per passenger for conveying people 
from the ‘‘ Great House’’ at Odiorne’s 
Point to Rowe’s or Great Island 
(Neweastle), six shillings to Straw- 
berry Bank, and twelve shillings to 
Maine. 

There grew up at Rowe’s quite a 
little settlement of fishermen and 
small owners, whose holdings were 
later absorbed into the larger estates 
adjoining. John Moses was probably 
there in 1648, but soon removed to his 
farm by Moses Island. William 
Brooking was there by 1655. He sold 
to George Jones, Sr., in 1670, his land 
being an eight-acre lot with forty rods 
frontage on the creek, bounded east- 
erly on a four-acre lot of Jones 
(which he had bought of ‘‘Widow 
Rowe’’), and westerly on land of 
Thomas Onyon. Brooking went to a 
farm granted him on the north side of 
the creek, next above Henry Savage, 
whose farm was opposite the Moses 
farm. 

Jones immediately sold his twelve 
acres to Andrew Sampson, mariner, 
and Samuel Harris, cooper, who sold 
them to Joseph Berry, planter (Samp- 
son’s son-in-law?). Berry deeded 
Sampson, for love, ete., as his ‘‘be- 
loved friend,’’ a house-lot at the south 
corner, sold Harris about five acres at 
the head of the fresh creek, and sold 
the remainder in 1774 to John Bow- 
man of the Isles of Shoals, fishermen. 
A ‘‘Widow Bowman’’ owned there in 
1696. Samuel Harris died about 
1680, and Lewis Williams came into 
his place, marrying his widow, Chris- 
tian, who was a widow again in 1696; 
was Widow Christian Kar three years 
later, and sold the land to her son-in- 
law, Thomas Maine. 

On March 31, 1648, the town 
granted Robert Davis, carpenter, a 
lot ‘‘in Sagamore Creeke next poynt 
west of John Moysis.’’ William 
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Evans lived near Robert Davis in 
1656. On January 4, 1657, John 
Hart, shipwright, was received as an 
inhabitant, to have eight acres, also 
Thomas Onyon received, he ‘‘having 
purchased of Robert Davis his lot in 
Sagamore Creeke.’’ A week later 
Davis was allowed a lot of four acres 
farther up the creek, between Thomas 
Onyon and John Hart. In 1660 he 
sold this lot to Edward Bickford, who 
_ was there in 1686. 

Onyon’s lot began about a quarter 
of a mile from the mouth of the creek, 
and included the rocky point where it 
turns northeasterly almost at a right 
angle. He moved to the Plains, prob- 
ably before 1678, where he was killed 
by the Indians in 1696. Part, if not 
all, of his land at the creek passed 
into the possession of the second Rob- 
ert Purrington, who had land north of 
Bowman in 1774. Purrington ac- 
quired fifty acres there in all, which 
he exchanged with the second William 
Cotton. This must have included the 
Martyn farm. 

On May 22, 1663, Richard Goss 
bought eleven acres, having twenty- 
six rods frontage on the north side of 
the creek. In 1694 his sons, Richard 
and Robert, sold this to William Cot- 
ton. It was a little west of Sagamore 
road. On March 15, 1670, Robert 
Lang, fisherman from the Isles of 
Shoals, bought a similar lot, west of 
Goss; this lot extending to the Jones 
road, which was next to Henry Sav- 
age. 

The Jones road was probably laid 
out to accommodate the Lane saw- 
mill, which stood near its southern 
end, opposite Moses Island. This mill 
was begun by Sampson Lane; deeded, 
unfinished, to Ambrose Lane in 1649; 
in 1653 referred to as ‘‘not yet per- 
fected nor like to be’’; perhaps never 
completed, though the dam was re- 
ferred to in a deed of January 25, 
1722 (Deeds 13-10). In 1655 Am- 
brose Lane had left the place, and 
Richard Tucker, as his attorney, 
deeded Henry Savage two houses 
‘“‘wherein J. W. Daviss & Henry 
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Sawase (?) formerly lived,’’ with six- 
teen acres of upland, just above the 
mill. 

Lane also owned land on the south 
side of the creek opposite Thomas 
Onyon, where, September 25, 1656, he 
deeded Henry Sherburne eleven or 
twelve acres, to which the town added 
a grant of sixty acres, all of which 
probably adjoined land on Sher- 
burne’s ereek which Sherburne had 
owned as early as 1646. He acquired 
a large tract here, extending east to 
Little Harbor, and probably including 
the point, with its adjacent island, 
from which the bridge now goes to 
Neweastle. 

Lane also had the Crowder farm, 
which he soon sold to John Jackson, 
cooper. On March 20, 1656, we find 
a town record confirming ‘‘unto John 
Jackson and his heirs & assigns for- 
ever the house and land and the 
Island Which was formerly possessed 
by John Crowder.’’ 

I have not found mention of Ed- 
ward Barton or Nicholas Rowe after 
1659. The town records of December 
16, 1639, mention ‘‘the house that was 
Edward Barton’s.’’ <A year later 
Mark Hunking, shipwright, was evi- 
dently in his place. On January 22, 
1660 the town ‘‘granted unto Marke 
Hunkins- & Richard Shortridge that 
they shall have the whole of the neck 
upon which they live unto Jno. Jack- 
son’s fence.’’ 

There was later inserted into this 
record, between Hunkins and Short- 
ridge, the name of Christopher Sow- 
ton (Lawson?). There is a later 
deed that refers to Christopher Law- 
son’s having owned a small island 
near the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
possibly the little island (at high 
water) in front of Shortridge’s. I. 
have found no other reference to his 
owning in this vicinity. 

John Jackson’s farm extended in- 
land, southwesterly perhaps one hun- 
dred rods, with a width of thirty to 
forty rods, bounding westerly on the 
little stream that empties east of the 
bridge to Belle Isle. In 1666 Jackson 
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had as much more land laid out to 
him, adjoining on the west. The east 
line of this farm, marked in 1648 by 
‘‘John Crowder’s Raylls,’’ is one of 
the oldest of Portsmouth farm bound- 
aries. 

On January 11, 1698-9, John 
Davis, aged about eighty, deposed 
that ‘‘being a liver where now Mr. 
Marke Hunkins live in the year 51 or 
52 the said land which said Hunkins 
live on now joined to to the land 
which was called Crowder’s farm, 
and the said fence stands nighest to 
a foot where the said old fence stood.’’ 
He mentioned Mr. Hunkins’ gate,’’ 
where the line crossed the road. This 
line ran some thirty rods southwest 
of Little Harbor Avenue to a corner, 
from which the line westerly was 
marked in 1717 by a wall that had 
been built by the second William Cot- 
ton, who had owned on the south. 
The well defined boundaries of Jack- 
son’s farm are an important aid in 
locating adjoining owners. 

The John Davis above mentioned is 
supposed to have been the same that 
married a daughter of Richard Short- 
ridge and bought of him in 1689 a 
small lot by the shore next to Mark 
Hunking’s land, at the east end of 
Little Harbor Avenue. This lot was 
later in possession of Hunking, and 
sold by him in 1726 to the second 
Richard Shortridge. 

Jackson lived by the brook. He 
died in 1666, having given most of 
the land east of the brook to his son, 
John, and the island to his son, 
Thomas. His son, Richard, estab- 
lished himself on Christian Shore, 
where he is said to have built the Old 
Jackson House, called the oldest now 
standing. He and his mother, Joane, 
in 1669, sold John Wyatt (later 
spelled White) a two-acre lot on the 
east side of the brook, and, about the 
same time, a half-acre lot to Richard 
Dore, tailor. Both purchasers built 
on their lots, which remained in their 
respective families over fifty years. 
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In 1672 Richard and his mother 
sold Peter Ball, fisherman, twenty 
aeres west of the brook. This is the 
farm through which the road now 
goes to Belle Isle. It extends some 
twenty-five rods south of Little Har- 
bor Avenue, being thirty-two rods 
wide at its southern end. Its west 
line ran northeast to a rock in the 
Salt creek, near the shore. As late 
as 1718 there was a gate across the 
road on Ball’s west line. 

Thomas Jackson owned the land on 
the west side of Ball in 1672, but lived 
on the island. William Uran had a 
lot in this vicinity granted him in 
1653. Northeast of Ball’s farm, bor- 
dering on the brook, was the eight- 
acre lot granted January 1, 1656, to 
John Locke, ecarpenter.* He sold it 
March 23, 1660-61, to James Drew, 
mariner, who sold half of it to his 
brother, Samuel. Within four years 
both of them deeded their halves to 
Richard Manson, fisherman, in whose 
family it remained over seventy years. 

By the waterside, adjoining the 
northwest side of John Locke’s grant, 
was a tract owned in 1661 by John 
Jones, blacksmith. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1667, after having removed 
to a place on the Jones road, near his 
son, Francis. On March 27, 1663, he 
and wife, Anne, had deeded Abraham 
Corbett, distiller, ‘‘all that one point 
of land by the sea-side lying between 
the land of the said John Jones on the 
north-west side and the land of James 
Drew on the south-east side, contain- 
ing three fourths of an acre and three 
rods.’’ Corbett was in Kittery in 
1669, with wife, Alice. 

Farther west, up by the head of the 
cove near the South Road, probably 
by an entering stream of fresh water, 
Walter Abbott and William Cotton 
settled very early. Walter Abbott 
and wife bought eight acres of Good- 
man Cliffon about 1640. On March 
31, 1650, Anthony Brackett, planter, 
sold William Cotton ‘‘all that my 


*This location seems to be required by many deeds, but is inconsistent with one deed (Jacksons to 


Ball, 3—123b). 
Locke, Jackson next east of him. 


If not here, it must have been farther west on Salt creek. 


Jones was next west of 
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now dwelling-house at Strawberry 
Bank near unto the house of Walter 
Abbott, with all the lands thereunto 
belonging, that is to say, from the 
head of the cove near Walter Abbott’s 
along by the Water-side before the 
Dwelling-house up to the head of the 
creek that runneth along before the 
same, . . . which lands are join- 
ing to:the lands of Walter Abbott,’’ 
ete. 

On September 24, 1661, Thomas 
Langley of Portsmouth, shipwright, 
sold Robert Mussell of Portsmouth 
five acres, granted by the town, ‘‘sit- 
uate & being on a point of land near 
the Little Harbor’s mouth, and is be- 
tween the land of Walter Abbott and 
the said Mussell.’’ This I judge to 


“have been up by Frame Point. 

Other early settlers on Salt creek 
near Cotton’s cove were James Cate, 
carpenter, and John Whidden, brick- 
layer. 

On Sagamore creek Robert Elliot, 
carpenter, was living near Henry Sav- 


age in 1664, and Thomas Walford 
had a great plantation at the head of 
the creek. 

All the first comers lived by the 
waterside, the creeks being their first 
means of communication and trans- 
portation. The first roads were mere 
rights of way to the meeting house 
ands saw-mill, and were long subject 
to gates. In their deeds the men 
mostly called themselves masters of 
some trade, but they must have lived 
mainly by fishing and hunting, with 
such beginnings of agriculture as they 
could make in their clearings. 

The second and later grants to set- 
tlers were generally inland. On these 
many of the second generation settled, 
digging wells and clearing farms. 
Their children would carry civiliza- 
tion still farther back into the 
country. 

So much for locations. For insight 
into the lives and characters of the 
people, the records are all too scanty. 
It is unfair to quote the court records, 
for they give only the worst episodes. 
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Over against them may be set the fact 
that nearly every householder sub- 
scribed for preaching. 

In the Provincial Papers, Vol. 1, 
page 217 et seq., may be read some 
more interesting than edifying testi- 
mony about witchcraft in 1656. 
Thomas Walford’s wife, Jane, must 
have been an impressive character, 
as according to the testimony, she had 
the power of appearing in more than 
one place at the same time, and even 
her husband credited her with preter- 
natural powers, as evidenced by the 
behavior of the cattle when she 
‘‘overlooked’’ them. It would have 
gone hard with her if she had lived in 
Hampton or Ipswich; but the Ports- 
mouth judges do not seem to have 
been much impressed. They merely 
put her under bonds for good be- 
havior, and soon dropped even that 
precaution. She afterwards collected 
damages for an accusation of witch- 
eraft. The superior woman of the 
place was plainly Elisa Barton, who 
took no stock in the hysterical imagin- 
ings of Susannah Trimmings, but de- 
clared them mere ‘‘phantasy.’’ 

The leading men, of those that have 
been mentioned, were Henry Sher- 
burne, Thomas Walford, John Jack- 
son, William Cotton and Robert 
Elliot. 

In closing I will give a few facts 
about the Hunkings, on account of 
their connection with the Wentworths. 

The first Mark Hunking died in 
1667, having bequeathed his home- 
stead on the Neck to his wife, Ann, 
and his eldest son, Mark; also a tract 
of land to his son, Archelaus (which 
tract was sold by his son, Mark, in 
1717); and a cow to his daughter, 
Mary, who in 1711 was widow of 
Thomas Wakham. Mark, Jr., sub- 
scribed for preaching in 1671; was 
appointed to the Provincial Council 
in 1710; had the titles Colonel and 
Esquire. He died about 1730. A 
wife, Sarah, signed his deeds from 
1717 to 1728. She was probably 
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either daughter of Henry Sherburne 
or sister of Richard Sloper. (See 
State Papers, Vol. 31, page 672.) 

His ‘‘only surviving child and 
heir,’’ January 7, 1731-32, was Sarah 
Wentworth, mother of Gov. Benning 
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Wentworth, who had the Hunking 
farm and built the Old Wentworth 
House. The Wentworths bought the 
Shortridge farm and other land ad- 
joining it until they had the whole 
east end of the Neck. 





THE WILLOW TREE 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


It overhangs a placid pool 
Where sleeps a slothful brook, 

Afar from cottage, church or school— 
A sunny sylvan nook. 


Aloof from road or sound of wheel, 
From human crime or ¢are, 

Alone—where man to God may kneel 
In penitential prayer ! 





No piney paths invade this spot, 
Around it lies the wood, 

A grove untrodden and forgot 
Where earth is pure and good. 


At times some zephyr’s sigh is heard, 
And murmur of the bee, 

Or carol of sequestered bird 
In merry melody ; 


At times the forest echoes wake 
When woodman fells some tree, 

Or far away the huntsmen make 
Discordant reyelry. 


And day by day, and year by year, 
Beside that pool’s dead flow, 

Yon Willow stands as staunchly here 
As two-secore years ago; 


Like aged hermit all alone 
Unsheltered from the sky, 
Or monarch on a mossy throne 

Too sturdy yet to die; 


A patriarch, gnarled, grim and gray, 
A relic of times past, 

That weathered winter’s wildest day 
And wind’s severest blast. 
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His shadow like a mantle lies 
Upon that pool’s still face 

Where swiftly flit the dragon-flies, 
And lilies lend their grace ; 


His limbs are weird, his boughs are bare, 
And ‘neath the moon’s wan light 

He rises like a spectre there— 
A ghoul-tree of the night! 


Yet ’mid his boughs when noon is nigh 
Some songbird sweetly sings, 

And to his leaf the butterfly, 
Wing-wearied, safely clings. 


Beside that pool he reigns apart— 
King Willow on his throne, 

Still strong in limb and stout in heart— 
Unrivalled and unknown! 


MY PARK 
By William 8. Harris 


Here, where the blue lake’s peaceful cove 
Is shadowed by a noble grove, 

Is my retreat, by Nature planned, 

The choicest spot in Summer-land. 

The massive pines their heads uprear, 
And gather grandeur year by year. 

The thunder’s bolts they ’ve long defied, 
And brushed the winter’s snows aside. 


Among their boughs the zephyrs sing ; 
Around their feet soft mosses cling, 
And matted vines, a verdant floor, 
With scarlet berries dotted o’er. 
Beyond the shadow of the pines 

The sunlight on the water shines, 

And tiny wavelets break and flash 

As ’gainst the pebbly shore they dash. 
What joy to wander ‘neath these trees, 
Play with the gentle, scented breeze, 
Gaze on these peaceful scenes, and feel 
The calm and beauty o’er me steal. 
How oft have I, in leafy June, 

Or sultry summer afternoon, 

Resting upon this fragrant sod, 
Communed with Nature and with God. 


* * * * * 





My Park 


Next summer I return in glee 

And seek my beauteous grove to see ; 

Sure that green wood and lake of blue 

‘Will welcome back their lover true. 

Alas! what dire disaster here 

Has made my park a desert drear? 

Where are my trees? Stumps fill the ground; 
Tree tops and brush are heaped around. 


A brown and ugly saw-dust bank 

Stands where the plumy ferns grew rank. 
The tender vines are trampled down ; 
The scorching sun has burned to brown 
The mossy carpet, once so lush ; 

And ragged, dead, decaying brush 

Has choked the shallows of the cove 
Despoiled alike are lake and grove! 


O monster harsh, of cruel power, 
With jaws of steel to thus devour 
A century’s beauty in a day! 
And, not content to snatch away 
The setting of the radiant gem— 
Fair jewel in earth’s diadem— 
This monster, for his cruel glee, 
The gem itself despoiled must see! 


THE SUBMERGED 
By H. J. Krier 


Remember me as one who made no history ; 
As one who lived and died without acclaim. 

Just as a wild flower blown ’mid bog and mystery— 
Arises, but to feed the earth again. 


Remember me as one who knew no glory ; 
Who never fought nor bled nor ran away ; 
Who, like the annals of a simple story, 
Left nothing, nor took aught away. 





LITTLE ELIZABETH 


By Eva Beede Odell 


About a mile above Meredith 
Bridge was the home of little Eliza- 
beth. The father and mother, Seth 
and Betsy, had come to this place to 
live when they were married, as the 
farm was a wedding present to Seth 
from his father. Elizabeth had two 
brothers younger than herself, Sher- 
burne and John, and one winter day, 
when she was eight years old, they 
told her that there was a little baby 
sister in the spotted bedroom. This 
room had its ceiled walls painted dark 
red, with large round spots of white, 
hence its name. The other children 
were blue-eyed, but the new baby’s 
eyes were very black. Elizabeth was 
delighted that she had a real live 
baby to play with, and she wanted 
to name her little sister Caroline. 
She planned how she could rock her 
in the cradle and hold her in her 


lap, for eight years old made her 


quite a big girl, she thought. The 
rag doll and the doll whose head was 
made from a corn cob were forgotten, 
and even the kitten felt neglected. 
Elizabeth had always been sowilling 
to help her mother about the house 
in all the ways she could, and in the 
care of her younger brothers, that the 
parents did not realize that she was 
not very strong, but when the new 
baby was about a week old they no- 
ticed that their oldest child was far 
from well. Soon she grew so much 
worse that the doctor was sent for. 
When he came and examined the 
little patient he looked very serious, 
and said she had a bad heart trouble. 
Elizabeth was very anxious to get 
well, especially as she was so fond of 
the new baby, so she said to the 
doctor, “If you'll only get me well, 
I'll take all the medicine in your 
saddle bags.’’ The medicine, how- 
ever, did not help the little girl and 
it was not long before they knew that 
she must die, and she knew it, too, 


. but she was not afraid. She said to 


her mother, ‘‘I shall go to heaven 
sha’nt I, for I never told a lie.” 

In the burying ground, on the road 
to the Bridge, they buried little 
Elizabeth, in a corner under a tree. 
A man in the neighborhood made the 
gravestone. It was a small slab of 
granite, on which were chiseled the 
initials of her name, ‘‘E. F.”’ 

A few years later Seth sold the 
farm and the family moved to Upper 
Gilmanton. Caroline always remem- 
bered how she cried when they went 
away, because there was not room 
enough for her to ride in the chaise 
with her mother and the little twin 
babies. As she grew older what she 
cherished most about the old home 
was the thought of the dear little 
sister Elizabeth who had died when 
she was a tiny baby, the little sister 
who had named her and loved her 
so much, and who was not afraid to 
die, and believed she would go to 
heaven because she had never told 
a lie. 

In after years Caroline often told 
her own little girl the story of Eliza- 
beth and showed her the quaint little 
white dress, with short waist and 
narrow skirt, that Elizabeth used to 
wear. 

Many, many years later, when 
Caroline was a woman of seventy, 
she and her daughter visited the grave 
of little Elizabeth. In a corner, be- 
neath a tree, they found it, marked 
by the little stone bearing the two 
letters, ‘‘“E. F.” 

Folded away in a trunk in the 
attic, Caroline’s daughter still keeps 
the old-fashioned dress worn by 
little Elizabeth and in her heart she 
cherishes the story of the dear little 
girl whose consciousness of perfect 
truthfulness gave her the assurance of 
an entrance to heaven. 
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HON. CHARLES E. HILL 


Charles Edward Hill, a prominent lawyer 
of Newark, N. J., and New York City, died 
October 5, 1913, at a private hospital near 
Paterson in the former state, from pneumo- 
nia, following cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Hill was born in Wolfeboro, N. H.., 
June 10, 1851, being a son of Charles F. 
Hill and a descendant of John Hill who set- 
tled in Greenland, Me., in 1619—a year be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Mass. 
The family removed to Newark in 1867, 
where young Hill studied law with his father, 
and became his partner after his admission 
to the bar in 1873. His father died in 1889, 
after which he continued in practice alone, 
with an office in Newark and one in New 
York City also. From 1881 to 1884, and 
again from 1898 to 1902, he was a member 
of the Board of School Commissioners of 
Newark, and for four years president of the 
same. He was for two terms a member of 
the Board of Aldermen, and served as presi- 
dent of the City Council. In 1886-88 he was 
a member of the New Jersey Assembly and 
in the latter year the Republican leader in 
that body. He was also active in military 
affairs and served for several years as judge 
advocate general of the Fifth Regiment of 
the National Guard of New Jersey. He was 
a prominent Mason and active in Methodist 
Church affairs. He is survived by three sons, 
Arthur E. Hill, professor of chemistry in 
New York University, Charles Greenwood 
Hill of Freeport, L. I., and Dr Frederick M. 
Hill of New York City. His wife, Caroline 
Greenwood, died a few months since. 


COL. WILLIAM 8. GREENOUGH 


Col. William 8S. Greenough, a well-known 
citizen of Wakefield, Mass., died at his home 
in that town, October 26, 1913. 

He was a native of Chester, N. H., born 
August 25, 1843, and educated in the public 
schools, at Chester Academy and Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, where he was in atten- 
dance when the Civil War broke out. He 
enlisted in the Fourth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, and served in the Department of the 
Gulf. After his term of enlistment had ex- 
pired he reénlisted, serving as captain of 
Company D, in the Eighteenth New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, and being brevetted as major 
in recognition of his services. 

His oceupation was that of an engraver 
and he was a member of the firm of William 
S. Greenough & Co., stationers in Boston. 
He had served on the board of selectmen in 
Wakefield, and represented the town in the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1889 and 1890. 
He was active in the G. A. R. and had been 
quartermaster-general of the Department of 
Massachusetts. He belonged to the Loyal 


Legion, had been chairman of the Repub- 
lican town committee of Wakefield, and was 
appointed on the staff of Governor Robinson 
of Massachusetts in 1884. 

Col. Greenough married a daughter of the 
late Col. John W. Noyes of Chester, and, 
besides his wife, leaves two sons and a 
daughter, Chester N. Greenough, assistant 
professor of English at Harvard University, 
William W. Greenough of Wakefield, and 
Mrs. Robert M. Stetson (formerly Miss Helen 
D. Greenough) of Wakefield. 


FRANK E. BROWN 


Frank E. Brown, for eighteen years as- 
sistant general passenger and ticket agent 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad and one of 
the best-known railroad men in New Hamp- 
shire, died November 9, at his home after a 
brief illness. He was the son of the late 
Horace A. and Sarah 8S. Brown and was born 
in Claremont, July’ 15, 1850. He was gradu- 
ated from the Concord High School in June, 
1868, 

Mr. Brown was clerk for the superintend- 
ent of the Concord Railroad until March 1, 
1883, when he was appointed general ticket 
agent, with offices in Concord. At the con- 
solidation of the Concord and the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal roads under the name of 
Concord & Montreal Railroad, he was ap- 
pointed general manager and ticket agent. 
When the road was leased to the Boston & 
Maine he was appointed assistant general 
passenger and ticket agent, with an office in 
Coneord, where he remained until October 
24, 1910. Then President Mellen made him 
first assistant general passenger agent, the 
duties of which office kept him in Boston, 
though he retained his residence in Concord. 
He was identified for many years with the 
Mt. Washington Railway. 

Mr. Brown was deeply interested in music, 
and some of his published compositions have 
been widely known. Brought up in the Epis- 
copal faith, he served for many years as 
organist at St. Paul’s Chureh in Concord, 
and later served as organist and choir di- 
rector at the First Baptist Church. ’ 

He was a Republican and had served his 
ward in the state Legislature. He was a 
member of Blazing Star Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., of the Wonolancet Club and of other 
social organizations. He was twice married, 
first to Evelyn Hazelton, who died in 1888, 
then to Annie Baker Dietrich, who survives 
him, as do two sons by the first wife, Frank 
W. Brown and Charles Walker Brown. 


REV. EDWARD A. RENOUF 


Rev. Edward A. Renouf, rector emeritus 
of St. James Episcopal Church of Keene, 
and the oldest Episcopal clergyman in the 
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state, as well as the oldest surviving gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, died at his home in 
Keene, November 11, 1913. 

He was born in Boston, Mass., November 
15, 1818, graduated from the Boston Latin 
School in 1834, and Harvard College in 1838. 
He then studied for the Episcopal ministry, 
and in 1843 became rector of the church at 
Lowville, N. Y., where he remained several 
years, after which he was for a time con- 
nected with St. Stephen’s Church in Boston. 
In 1859 St. James’ parish in Keene was 
organized and Mr. Renouf was called as 
rector, and received into the New Hampshire 
diocese, in which he has for a long time been 
prominent. The church edifice was built in 
1860. Mr. Renouf continued as rector of 
St. James till 1868, when he resigned. He 
subsequently served for fourteen years as 
rector of St. Peter’s Church at Drewsville, 
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of which he was made rector emeritus in 
1892. In 1906 he became rector emeritus 
of St. James’ Church, Keene, where he had 
retained his residence. 

| He had ever manifested a deep interest in 
the welfare of the city, had served on its 
superintending school committee, and con- 
tributed, at one time, $500 as the basis 
for a fireman’s relief fund, and had given 
another $500 toward a police benevolent fund. 
He had traveled extensively abroad, through 
all parts of Europe, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
China and Japan. He married, first, Harriet 
Fuller Lester, of Rensselaerville, N. Y., who 
died in 1862, leaving one son, Edward, long 
professor of chemistry in Johns Hopkins 
University. He subsequently married Esther 
Thomas of Keene, who died in 1909, leaving 
one daughter, Elsie, wife of Dr. Burton C. 
Russell of Keene. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Governor Felker has filled the vacancy on 
the beneh of the Supreme Court, occasioned 
by the elevation of Judge George H. Bing- 
ham to the bench of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, by the appointment of Associate 
Justice William A. Plummer of the Superior 
Court to such position. He has also filled 
the vacancy on the Superior Court bench, 
occasioned by the resignation of Chief Jus- 
tice Wallace, and the promotion of Judge 
Pike, by the appointment of Oliver W. 
Branch, son and partner of Hon. Oliver E. 
Branch of Manchester. There now remains 
to be filled the vacancy occasioned by the 
promotion of Judge Plummer to the Supreme 
bench. The only name prominently men- 
tioned in connection with this position is 
that of Hon. William H. Sawyer of Concord, 
councilor for the Fourth District. It is not 
known that he is an aspirant for the place, 
but the belief is general that he would accept 
if appointed. 


On the afternoon of Friday, November 7, 
a memorial service in honor of the late Hon. 
John M. Mitchell of Concord, associate jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire, was held at the Merrimack County 
Court House, in Concord, Judge Robert N. 
Chamberlin of Berlin, the presiding justice 
at the regular fall term of Court for the 
county, presiding. The exercises had been 
arranged by a committee of the bar, consist- 
ing of Gen. Frank 8. Streeter, Hon. Na- 
thaniel E. Martin and William A. Foster, 
Esq., of Concord. Mr. Martin gave a brief 
biographical sketch of Judge Mitchell, and 


presented a series of resolutions, paying due 
tribute to his character and services, which 
were formally adopted after appreciative ad- 
dresses had been heard from Chief Justices 
Pike and Parsons of the Superior and Su- 
preme Courts, Attorney-General Tuttle, Ex- 
Attorney-General Eastman, Hon. Oliver. E. 
Branch, Associate Justice Kivel of the Supe- 
rior Court, who succeeded Judge Mitchell, 
Col. Stephen 8. Jewett of Laconia, William 
A. Foster and Gen. Frank 8. Streeter of 
Concord, and the presiding justice. A fine 
portrait of Judge Mitchell, presented by his 
daughters, hangs upon the wall of the court 
room, at the left of the judge’s bench. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Session of the 
National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
opened in Manchester on Wednesday, No- 
vember 13, continuing ten days, Worthy 
Master Oliver Wilson of Illinois presiding. 
The striking feature of the session was the 
unprecedentedly large number of candidates 
initiated in the Seventh or highest degree 
of the order, the same exceeding 5,000, of 
whom more than 3,000, by the way, were 
from New Hampshire, which state still holds, 
as it long has, the lead in the membership 
in this degree, as it does, in fact, in member- 
ship in the order, among all the states in 
proportion to size. This is the third session 
of the organization held in New Hampshire, 
it having met in Concord in 1892 and 1898, 
the Seventh degree class in the former year 
being the largest ever initiated up to that 
time. 











HON. HENRY E. BURNHAM 








